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TIIR  SCHOOL  Ql  FSTION. 

Rev  J.  K.  Nardiello  Continues  his 
Argument  and  Replies  Briefly  to 

“•  E  A  8.” 

To  I Ju  Blx/mkeld  t'ltorn  • 

Tlie  School  Iaiw  of  some  Staten 
proMil*H,  amou^  other  things,  that  “It 
shall  l«e  the  doty  of  all  UAcbeni  to  en 
deavor  to  impress  up-n  the  min- is  of 
the  pupils  the  princijJes  of  morality." 
Now,  what  is  morality,  au«l  how  is  a 
teacher  to  know  what  it  is  that  he  or 
she  is  required  to  teach,  in  order  to 
pimply  with  this  requirement  of  the 
atatute?  Let  no  one  entertain  the  no 
tiou  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  But  if  morality  can 
not  lie  maintained  without  religion, 
then  how  is  it  possible  for  the  teacher 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  morality 
without  inculcating  the  principles  of 
religion  ?  But  the  principles  of  relig 
ion  are  understood  by  the  Jews  differ¬ 
ently  from  what  they  are  by  the  ChriP 
tiatis,  by  the  Catholics  differently  from 
Presbyterians,  by  the  Presbyterians 
differently  from  the  Unitarians,  etc. 
Then  how  is  it  possible  for  the  State 
to  require  the  teaching  of  morals  in 
the  Public  Schools  without  requiring 
‘as  the  basis  of  such  teaching  the  in 
culcation  of  religious  principles?  Now, 
are  the  teachers  to  be  the  instructors 
of  the  principles  of  religion  ?  To  whom 
did  Christ  our  Lord  give  the  power  to 
teach  but  to  the  church,  when  be  said 
to  his  apostles:  “6 fo  and  teach  all  na 
tiara."  Ls  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  demand  from  the 
teachers  to  endeavor  to  impress  u]*on 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  principles 
,of  morality?  What  must  your  read 
ers  think  now  of  the  cry  of  those 
cranks  who  say  that  vur  schools  are 
non  sectarian,  that  no  religion  of  any 
kind  is  taught  there,  and  therefore 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  children  ?  It 
is  very  strange  that  even  intelligent 
people  will  sometimes  utter  this  cry, 
whilst  they  see  anil  know  that  children 
cannot  be  good  moral  men  when  they 
grow'  up,  without  having  those  princi 
pies  of  .religion  inculcated  jn  them, 
and  that  teachers  have  no  right  to  in 
culcate  them. 

Some  may  say,  if  the  children  were 
taught  to  discern  evil  from  goi*d,  and 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  were  to  ap 
j>eal  to  their  better  feelings,  children 
would  behave  themselves  well,  and 
sentiments  of  self-respect,  of  honesty, 
of  An  oral  ity  and  uprightness  werecon- 
k tartly  presented  to  their  minds,  they 
would  moke  a  lasting  impression  and 
when  they  grow  up,  these 
learned  in  their  earlv  life,  would  rule 
their  conduct  towards  God,  towards 
themselves,  towards  their  neighbor, 
anil  towards  society.  To  this  I  an 
suer  with  the  words  of  Prof.  Balliett 
At  the  session  of  the  American  Insti 
tute  of  Instruction,  Prof.  T.  B.  Bal 
liett,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  of 
Beading,  G*r.,  delivered  an  address 
upon  “Thevfeelings  of  their  culture.1 
tie  saul :  ”A\  e  make  the  mistake  in  our* 
dealing  with  the  children,  of  assuming 
that  their  emotional  nature  is  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  that  they  have  all  the  emo¬ 
tions  the  adult  has.  The  emotions, 
like  all  faculties,  develop  by  exercise. 
We  cannot  develop  a  feeling  by  talk 
ing  to  t^e  child  about  it.  In  like 
manner  a  strong  feeling  is  weakened 
by  disuse.  The  emotional  element  in 
conscience  ilevelopes  gradually,  and  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  an 
"\  appeal  merely  to  the  sense  of  right  in 
case  of  a  child,  is  sufficient  to  secure 
right  conduct.  A  child’s  conscience 
will  no  more  keep  him  out  of  moral 
harm  when  exposed  to  temptations, 
than  his  judgment  will  protect  him 
against  physical  injury  when  exposed 
to  danger.  We  should  not  expose  a 
child  to  temptations  which  his  umie- 
velojied  moral  nature  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist.  The  self-deporting 
system  of  yur  schools  violats  tLus  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  training  children  into  dis¬ 
honesty  It  is  some  such  training  as 
this,  mat  educates  our  defaulting  bank 
biers,  who,  at,  the  same  time  that 
they  superintend  Sunday-schools*  rob 
banks,  and  when  detected  astonish 
their  friends  by  their  supposed  sudden 
,  fall.’*  It  is  the  testimony  of  such 
school  officials  as  Prof.  Balliett,  who 
have  had  long  and  practical  experience 
in  schools,  that  has  great  weight  and 
value  with  a  large  class  of  people,  who 
often  times  mistrust  religious  teachers 
and  rely  entirely  on  the  skill  of  school 
teacher^  to  appeal  to  the  better  feel 
ings  of  their  children,  and  to  their 
sense  of  right  in  order  to  secure,  when 
they  grow  up  into  manhood,  right 
conduct. 

Who  pays  the  school  tsx? 

The  Catholic  parent  is  compelled  to 
pay  his  money  to  support  schools  to 
which  be  cannot  in  conscience  send 
his  children,  and  if  he  but  opens  his 
mouth  to  complain,  a  volley  of  angry 
words  and  abuses  deafens  him,  and  he 
gets  more  knocks  than  dimes  he  pays. 
His  right  to  a  conscience  is  admitted 
when  ilia  conscience  conforms  to  the 
dictates 'of  others.  He  claims  to  eduj 
cate  his  child  in  schools  in  harmony 
with  his  religious  convictions,  but  no 
one  gives  him  heed.  Religious  con¬ 
ventions,  ministers  of  different  denomi¬ 
nations,  professors,  school  superinten- 
,  dents,  teachers,  laymen,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  can  find  fault  with  the  present 
system  of  schools,  and  no  one  raises  his 
voice  to  denounce  them  as  the  enemies 
of  tliis  great  American  institution.  As 
soon  as  the  Catholic  parent  complains 
for  supporting  his  own  school,  and  the 
school  where  his  rich  neighbors’  sons 
are  educated,  he  is  told  that  he  must 
take  common  schools  as  they  are,  and 
he  has  no  right  whatever  to  complain. 
This  is  moderate  language,  rougher 
and  much  less  civil  is  what  he  hears. 
Justice  and  equity  are  ignored.  In¬ 
stead  of  justice  the  Catholic  recsives 
insults.  The  poor  Catholic  hears,  in 
the  midst  of  loud  talk  about  rights  of 
man  and  rights  of  conscience,  and 
when  he  asserts  these  rights,  he  is 
told  that  the  freedom  offered  is  some¬ 
body  else’s  freedom.  In  downright 
derision  he  is  asked  what  taxes  he 
pays?  Is  he  not  a  poor  laborer,  with¬ 
out  a  home  he  can  call  his  own,  a  mere 


tenant  f  Ark,  not  the  taxes  pail  by 
the  nch  landkVd?  Simple  and 
le>»  the  ]mor  Catholic  wav  lie,  but  las 
memory  reniimls  hiru  that  alien  last 
the  landlord  called  be  was  told,  as 
taxes  and  assessments  had  l**-n  *•> 
much  incressed,  a  trifle  would  have  t»> 
be  added  to  the  rent.  TIr-  same  uu 
pleasant  remark  met  him  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  store,  the  meat  shop,  the  sh-*- 
store,  awl  whereter  he  went  to  bui  the 
simplest  necessaries  of  life.  Anxi  us 
to  learn  how  it  w  as  that  the  taxi-s  h;id 
lieen  raised,  he  talked  with  liw  neigh 
liors,  and  after  many  inquiries  dis 
covered  that  new  and  costly  sehool- 
houses  hail  been  built,  salaries  of  offi¬ 
cials  hail  been  added  to,  and  the  sum 
of  incidentals  grown  out  of  all  prop 
tion.  He  then  learnt  why  his  rent 
was  raised,  and  why  he  |mid  more  for 
necessaries  of  life.  He  was  not  so  dull 
that  he  could  not  see  that  he  was  pay 
ing  for  the  increase  of  taxes.  The 
landlord,  the  manufacturer,  the  seller 
pavs  the  tax  bill,  but  the  consumer 
furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  money 
with  which  the  taxes  are  paid. 

From  what  has  been  said  your  read 
era  will  see  that  the  present  system 
State  Schools  perpetrates  many  in 
justices  and  upholils  false  principles. 
1st,  it  is  an  infringement  of  parental 
rights  and  duties,  inasmuch  as  it 
cumjiels  poor  people,  who  educate  their 
own  children  for  conscience  sake,  to 
help  to  educate  their  richer  neighbors’ 
children.  2d,  it  cruelly  oppresses  jioor 
people  by  giving  to  their  richer  neigh 
bora’  sons  not  simply  an  elementary 
education,  but  an  education  sufficient 
to  earn  their  lining  by  means  of  a 
learned  profession!.  To  put  both  du  an 
equal  footing,  poor  children  should  be 
taught  a  trade  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  3d,  it  establishes  a  monopoly 
liest  left  to  individual  enterprise  and 
the  immediate  control  of  parents.  4th, 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  justified, 
will  justify  with  greater  force  the 
claim  of  the  communist  to  lalxir  and 
bread. 

But  some  of  your  readers  may  ask 
me  what  remedy  could  I  offer  to  the 
present  system  of  Common  Schools 
My  object  in  writing  is  not  to  propose 
plans  and  systems,  but  to  argue  that 
the  present  one  is  radically  wrong  for 
rejecting  religious  education,  an  1  needs 
amendment.  I  leave  that  to  wiser 
heads  to  propose  plans  and  systems. 
Still  in  my  humble  opinion  I  would 
suggest,  1st,  the  non  interference  of 
the  State  in  religious  matters  in  church 
or  in  school.  2d,  the  establishment  of 
demomiuational  schools  where  and 
when  required,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State.  3d,  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  through  parents’  schools,  under 
parents’  control,  and  at  their  cost.  4tb, 
free  trade  in  education. 

I  hope  I  have  given  no  offence  to 
anyone,  and  trusting  that  my  letters 
on  this  very  important  subject  have 
produced  their  effects  by  opening  pa 
rents’  eyes  to  the  danger  in  wjiicli 
their  children  are  placed,  by  bein; 
brought  up  in,  infidelity. 


P.  S.  I  need  not  •write  a  formal 
reply  to  the  criticism  of  E.  A.  S.  for 
various  reasons.  1st,  I  do  not  wish 
to  take* advantage  of  Ids  went  position. 
2d,  be  was  too  hasty  to  write  his  reply 
to  my  first  letter,  without  giving  me 
time  to  state  my  case.  3d,  he  has 
gone  out  of  the  subject.  If  I  were 
writing  against  Protestantism,  then 
his  remarks  might  have  been  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  wav  justified.  4th,  neither  he  or 
any  one  else  could  find  fault  or  deny 
the  principles  laid  down  in  my  first 
letter.  5th,  he  has  made  false  and 
vague  assertions.  Gth,  he  has  mis 
Btated  facts.  7th,  he  hasjcontradicted 
himself  many  times.  It  is  not  true 
that  Parochial  Schools  have  stood  “by 
the  side  of  Common  Schools.”  Com¬ 
mon  Schools  have  existed  for  genera¬ 
tions,  whilst  the  Parochial  Schools  are 
in  their  infancy,  and  if  E.  A.  S.  is  sat¬ 
isfied  to  adopt  “the  only  true  method 
of  testing  a  system  by  its  result,  in 
Bible  language,  its  fruits,”  then  what 
he  calls  “the  most  reckless,  vicious,  ig¬ 
norant,  and  dangerous  men  that  he 
has  ever  met  are  native  born  cliililren 
>f  foreign  Catholic  parentage,”  are  the 
‘fruits”  of  the  Common  Schools,  for 
very  few  Parochial  Schools  Were  iu  ex¬ 
istence  ifi  those  times,  and  if  E  A.  S. 
were  surrounded  by  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  those  poor  fellows 
are  living,  instead  of  living  in  a  spa- 
ciouR  and  airy  house,  with  all  kinds  of 
comforts,  and  doing  very  little  labor¬ 
ious  work,  he  would  lie  more  wicked, 
more  vicious  and  more  dangerous  than 
they  are.  But  does  E.  A.  S.  really 
call  vicious  and  dangerous  those  poor 
unfortunate  fellows  who  will  talk  loud, 
drink  a  little  too  much,  and  use  some¬ 
times  bad  language  ?  I  consider  more 
vicious  and  more  dangerous  “the 
fruits”  of  Common  Schools,  those  edu¬ 
cated  rascals,  who,  with  a  deliberate 
will  and  with  full  consent  of  the  mind, 
defraud  poor  people,  rob  banks,  cor¬ 
rupt  public  trust,  and  dishonor  hu 
inanity  by  their  immoralities. 

Evidently  E.  A..S.  has  studied  his 
tory,  and  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  do 
so,  not  for  the  sake  of  finding  fault, 
but  to  learn  and  appreciate.  And  the 
‘church  that  for  ages  made  the  laws, 
to  a  large  extent  governed  the  world, 
and  in  great  part  well” ;  that  church 
that  preserved  “pure  religion  and  the 
Bible” ;  *  “the  magnificent  cathedrals, 
and  wonderful  treasures  of  art  anil 
music  which  she  has  created,  will 
illumine  the  world  forever,”  I  trust 
will  illumine  E.  A.  S.  a  little  more, 
that  one  day  he  may  became  one  of 
the  fold  of  this  illustrious  church. 

J.  M.  Nardiello. 


A  Thoughtful  Girl. — Mistress — 
Mary,  you  may  take  Fido  out  for  an 
airing.  Poor  fellow,  he’s  bgen  begging 
to  go  all  day.”  Nurse  Girl— “  Its  un¬ 
common  hot.  Maybe  the  sun  would 
be  too  much  for  him.”  Mistress — 
You  are  a  very  thoughtful  girl,  Mary. 
Take  the  baby  out  now.  You  can 
take  Fido  when  it  gets  cooler.” 


There  is  a  hotel  in  Sugar  Hill  in 
the  White  Mountains  where  the  night 
watch  and  clerk  are  both  divinity  stu¬ 
dents,  and  thv  scrub  girl  an  ex -school 
teacher  who  speaks  French  and  Latin. 


ax  hush  omuru*  view  or  the  snt«<n. 

WCESTloS. 

To  Ike  KdOtrr 

The  two  articles  that  have  l*een 
published  in  The  Oitizkx,  discussing 
the  School  Question  from  the  Path 
olic  stand | « tint,  have  lieen  devoted  to 
showing  that  knowledge  is  a  kind 
monopoly,  to  be  hedged  about  as  the' 
privilege  of  an  elect  few  ;  and  that 
free  and  geueral  diffusion  of  it  tends 
to  infidelity  andilawlessmws.  Such 
brief  is  the  argument,  and  to  supp 
it  eminent  Americans,  who  seem  to 
adopt  that  view,  and  statistics  as  well, 
have  lieen  cited,  and  with  considerable 
force,  mice  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
churches  are  not  crowded,  as  th 
might  lie,  and  that,  as  claimed  in  the 
second  article,  “  crime  has  increased 
with  education.” 

While  he  will  not,  in  this  letter, 
attempt  to  fully  show  i rhy  there 
this  increase  of  evils  along  with  the 
*  inc reuse  of  knowledge,  the  writer 
hojies  to  show  that  our  Public  School 
System  is  essential  to  the  life  and  ]>er- 
petuitv  of  American  Liberty,  civil 
well  as  religious.  From  this  stand 
l>oint,  we  should  guard,  with  jealous 
care,  those  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  of  rights  that  have  been  bat¬ 
tled  for  and  established  in  this  country 
at  so  great  cost  We  should  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  superficial  manifestations, 
and  so  jump  at  conclusions,  but  rath 
er  dig  down  to  solid  ground  and  see 
what  it  rests  upon  before  accepting 
the  superstructure  of  an  argument. 
Then  we  shall  learn  that  it  is  by  reason 
of  some  stimulus  other  than  that  given 
through  our  liberal  educational  svi 
tern,  by  which  the  college  door  is  opt^i 
to  the  humblest,  that  infidelity  and 
crime  increase. 

Iris  self  evident  that  all  knowledge 
proceeds  from  God,  the  Omniscient 
One.  Hence  it  follows  that  whenever 
those  possessing  knowledge  impart  it 
to  others  those  acquiring  it  cannot  be 
injured  by  its  possession,  but  must  be 
lieyefited  and  brought  nearer  to  God. 
It  is  the  reverse  of  knowledge,  it  ' 
ignorance,  that  produces  irreligion, 
ardiy  and  crime.  It  is  the  darkened 
understanding,  not  in  possession  of 
the  true  Light,  that  goes  astray  and 
leads  astray.  It  is  ignorance  and  not 
knowledge  that  abridges  a  man’s  “in 
alienable  right  ”  to  exercise  his  lib 
erty  and  lie  happy.  No  such  right 
invaded,  but  every  true  right  is  made 
secure  by  our  plan  of  a  Common 
School  education.  Those  rights  would 
be  in  vailed  the  moment  this  foreign 
idea  of  ecclesiastical  control  or  super 
vision  of  public  instruction  was  adopt 
ed  and  a  tax  levied  for  such  sectarian 
education.  In  fact  are  not  the  natural 
rights  of  the  citizen  invaded  when  he 
is  ordered  to  take  his  children  from 
the  Public  and  send  them  to  a  Pri¬ 
vate  school  ? 

We  believe  in  the  American  School 
system  because  it  wisely  leaves  relig 
ious  bias  to  individual  freedom  of  ills 
cussion  and  choice — outside  the  doors 
of  the  School ;  because  it  aims  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  present  ami  ultimate  happi 
ness  impartially  of  all,  rich  and  poor. 
We  lielieve  secular  education  to  be 
most  important  factor  in  the  develop 
meut  of  efficient,  loyal,  right-loving, 
wrong-hating  American  citizens. 

The  spirit  of  National  Independence 
and  unity  is  against  the  Vatican  sy 
tern  of  segregating  children  in  sectar¬ 
ian  Schools.  We  oppose  it,  in  this  coun 
try,  because  it  does  not  produce  in 
telligent  citizens,  capable  of  exercis¬ 
ing,  iu  after-life,  the  duties  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  sovereign  freemen,  We  op 
pose  it  because  it  manufactures  to  a 
great  extent  proletarians,  who  cannot 
be  “good  citizens,”  but  in  this  country 
are  the  dupes  of  corrupt  politicians. 
We  Oppose  the  system  also  because 
it  opens  for  its  graduates  only  the 
meaner  avenues  of  employment,  fitting 
the  masses  only  for  dependents,  shut 
ting  them  out  from  honorable,  inde 
pendent,  self-respecting  opportunities 
of  usefulness.  We  oppose  it  because 
it  is  un-American,  odious  and  treach¬ 
erous  in  its  inspiration  ;  because  it  is 
a  foreign  hierarchal  power  that  seeks  to 
subvert  republican  institutions.  It 
absurdly  claims  by  “  divine  right”  to 
teach  “all  truth.”  to  hold  the  keys  of  all 
knowledge,  secular,  scientific  and  re¬ 
ligious,  and  will  recognize  nothing  like 
free  trade  in  education,  arrogating 
to  itself  the  monopoly  of  directing  it. 
Claiming  s^>  much,  it  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  array  itself  against  the  Public 
Schools,  denouncing  them  without 
cause  as  wicked  institutions,  perme 
ated  by  infidelity,  therefore  to  be  un¬ 
dermined  and  overthrown  if  possible. 
Such,  plainly  speaking,  is  its  attitude 
toward  an  American  institution  that 
blocks  the  pathway  of  its  aggrandize 
ment. 

Ought  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
republic  then,  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
as  they  may  severally  call  themselves, 
to  be  deceived,  and  look  with  any  fa 
yor  upon  the  various  attacks  that  are 
insidiously  made  in  the  name  of  re¬ 
ligion  upon  the  very  citadel  of  our 
liberties  ?  “  Eternal  vigilance”  is  the 

then,  the  free  atmosphere  of  the 
price  we  must  continually  pay  for’main 
tainiiig  our  freedom.  Give  us,' then, 
our  Common  School,  with  all  its  tenden¬ 
cies  to  liberality  of  mind,  of  infidelity 
to  dogma,  if  such  be  the  inclination, 
and  not  that  enslaved,  shackled  state 
of  conscience,  mind  and  body  of  the 
future  man  or  woman  brought  up  un¬ 
der  denominational  influence  and  con¬ 
trol  in  secular  education. 

Making  a  local  application  of  the 
important  question  that  has  been 
raised  by  this  discussion,  we  should 
ask  ourselves :  What  ought  we  to  do  ? 
There  are  some  who  look  with  com¬ 
placency  upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
Parochial  School  in  Bloomfield  for 
this  reason  :  “Our  tax-bills  have  been 
smaller,  since  we  have  not  had  to  pay 
some  thousands  of  dollars  for  educat¬ 
ing  Catholic  children.”  Others,  who 
can  see  things  in  a  more  unselfish 
light,  have  more  at  heart  the  general 
welfare.  They  see,  moreover,  an  in¬ 
justice  done  a  large  class  in  our  midst 
by  their  being  obliged  to  support  a 
school  that  seeir"  *  ' - -  il - 


expense.  As  !>r. 

(than  whom  »>  truer  CatlnJic  or  b**t 
ter  friend  of  lii»  psopk  bre*tf** 
dav)itaid  veara  ago  in  regard  to  Y a^ 
n-  hfrl  Srh.*jk,  tWy  an*  “*  kind  of 
spiriua)  luxury,"  the  of  which  he 
he  never  wi*uld  im|**c  ujx*n  tlie  peo 
pic  of  St  Stephen’s  An<l  since 

lie  has  lieeu  “clublied  Cllt  of  his  pul 
pit.^  as  he  expresses  it,  for  devotion 
to  the  u*t  intenwta  of  his  people, 
spiritual  anil  material,  he  line**  uot 
In  flate  to  aay  that  Parochial  Schools 
art*  ftdi&iuK." 

Unle«H  we  are  ready  to  ooocede  that 
tho  Public  School  in  an  itmnoi  .il  in 
>u,  promoting  irndigion  and  all 
(tail,  we  are  forced  to  the  al- 
itive  that  through  unwisdom  and 
ken  zeal.>  an  injustice  has  been 
and  is  being  doue  Catholics  r 
iug  them  to  segregate  themselvi 
other  classes  of  citizeUS  and  sup- 
Ja  sep:uwte  school. 

Not  withstanding  the  denunciation 
of  the  Public  Schools  by  some  of  the 
clergy,  intelligent  Catholic  laymen 
(and  the'  *ne  by  no  means  few)  are* 
freely  expres.-i  ig  i )•<  ir  opinion  to  the 
coutrarv.  The  Standard  contains 
frequent  letters  from  Catholics  who 
resent  any  interference  of  the  “efccle 
siastietd  machine”  iu  this  and  similar 
secular  matters.  Major  W’.  J.  Glea 
sou,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  prominent  ic 
the  Irish  National  League,  voices  the 
opinion  of  Irish  -Ainernguis  generally 
when  he  says:  “I  am  heartily  in  sym 
patby  with  Dr.  McGlvnn’s  position  in 
regard  to  Public  Schools.  I  never 

■l  see  the  sense  of  sending  child 
»ng  distances  to  Parochial  Schools 
ond-rate  schools  at  that,  when 
first  -  class,  well  equipped  Public 
Schools  were  at  hand  for  all  v 
would  attend.” 

Is  there  an  intelligent  Catholic 
B  lupin  field  who  will  say  the  money  de- 
voted  to  separate  education  in  the 
paa|  nine  years  would  uot  have  been 
better  applied  to  fixing  up  or  paying 
for  little  homes  of  their  own  ? 

S.  M.  H. 


The  American  Institute  of  Christian 

(Philosophy. 

From  The  Scientific  American. 

ibis  society,  which  lias  just  held 
itslsixth  anniversary  anil  its  tenth 
summer  school  of  science  and  philos- 
iiphy,  should  be  better  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  public.  The 
Institute  was  originated  by  a  number 
of  prominent  American  scientists  at 
thefeuggestion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes 
bury.  It  is  designed  to  accomplish  in 
this  country  results  analogous  tqthose 
achieved  abroad  by  the  Victoria^ 
tutlof  Great  Britain.  Its  presill 
from  the  first,  has  been  llev.  Charles 
F.  Deems,  D.  D.,  the  accomplished 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers, 
in  jNew  York  City.  Among  its  rice 
prcBdents  may  be  named  Bishop 
Bedell,  ex-president  Noah  Porter,  of 
Yale  University,  Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard, 
Ret.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  Profes 
sor  Alexander  Winchell,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
am)j  other  men  of  mark.  Tho  secre¬ 
tary  is  the  noted  botanist,  Professor 
C.  M.  Davis,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and 
the!  treasurer  is  William  Hannan 
Brown  of  New  York  City.  The  gift 
of  fifty  dollars  makes  the  doner  a  mem¬ 
ber'  for  life;  while  annual  membera 
payout  five  dollars  a  year  for  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  Institute,  namely,  the 
use  of  the  library,  tickets  to  the  lec¬ 
tures  given  under  its  auspices,  and 
co  pies  of  all  official  publications.  The 
entile  membership  at  present  is  ex¬ 
actly  484,  including  members  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  represent¬ 
ing  all  of  the  various  branches  of 
scientific  investigation,  all  of  the 
Ifcamed  professions,  and  every  phase 
of  religious  belief. 

Monthly  meetings  of  the  Institute 
are-  held  in  this  city.  The  annual 
leetings  and  the  summer  schools  of 
:i«nce  ami  philosophy  are  usually 
held  at  some  place  of  summer  resort 
This  year  the  place  of  meeting  was  at 
Key  East,  near  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
An  invitation  has  been  i*eceived  to 
meet  next  year  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 
The  interest  taken  by  those  who  at¬ 
tend  these  meetings  is  deep  afail  earn 
est,  although  there  is  not  as  large  an 
attendance  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  Jong  list  of  membera. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and 
discussed  timing  the  summer  session 
of  1887,  from  August  17  to  25:  “Cer¬ 
tain'  Aspects  of  Modern  Skepticism,’ 
by  Lyman  Abbott,  of  New  York ;  “His¬ 
tory,  a  Demonstration  under  the  Moral 
Law,’  by  James  F.  Riggs,  of  Bergen 
Point,  N.  J. ;  “Paul’s  Psychology,’’ 
by  Isaac  F.  Hopkins,  president  o 
w"nry  College,  Oxford,  Ga.;  “Physf 
Theories  of  the  Mind,”  by  J.  T. 
»ee,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  “Bishop 
teley’s  Philosophy.”  by  C.  F. 
ns,  of  New  York;  “Subterranean 
try,”  by  H.  C.  Hovey,  of  Bridge- 
Conn.;  “History  and  Philosophy 
lunday  Legislation,”  by  A.  H. 
Lewis,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  “Some 


iiWlfl,  ^  _ 

Aspects  of  Theistic  Logic,”  by  Profes¬ 
sor  A.  T.  Qrmond,  of  Princeton,  N.  V en ti lRti m.°81  P«*rect  manner  as  to  Cleaniin*«« 

J.;  ^Christian  Evolutionism  and  its  and  beverage  it  *  Uble>rtJc*e 

other  MUk  sold.  For  .ov.Ud,  Ji  SuffS  ^  -J 

MILK  IN  GLASS  HAS  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVANTAGE 
duet’td  d‘«.rrhe‘rn:^  ^  iwio, 

ti  e  u  B.  moJ  heeeeo  at 


mce  on  Religious  Thought,”  by 
Bsor  D.  S.  Martin,  of  New  York; 
and  the  closing  address  by  Thomas 
Hill,  ex-president  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  on  “The  Absolute,  a  Person. 
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JOHN.  G.  KEYLER, 

General  Furnishing 

UNDERTAKER, 

AND  EMBALMER, 
Bloomfield  Avenue,  Bloomfield. 

Everything  Pertaining  to  the  Busleese 


M..  Lick,  and  Western  f).  r 


SAVE  MONEY. 


SAVE  MONEY. 


Parties  in  want  of 


CARPETS  AND  FlIRfOTURE 

Will  find  it  to  their  aduantage  to  visit  the  Large 
Establishment  of 

AMOS  H.  VAN  HORN 

73  Market  Street, 

Where  they  will  find  a  Jorge  stock  of  Caiqiete,  consisting  of  Velvet*  Body 
and  Tapestry  Brussels,  3  and  2-ply  All-wool  Ingrain  oT 
the  Latest  Patterns  and  at  the 
Lowest  Prices. 

,  BEDROOM  SUITS,  consisting  of  Walnut,  Antique  Ook,  Ash  and  Cherry, 
all  8  pieces,  at  reduced  prices. 

PARLOR  SUITS  of  all  the  latest  styles,  frames  and  coverings,  at  great  ro-  | 
Auction  in  prices.  w  >> 

LOUNGES,  100  Lounges,  all  on  one  floor,  ranging  in  prices  from  £50.00 
down  to  $4.75. 

OILCLOTH,  Linoleum,  Bedding,  Mattresses,  Children’s  Carriages,  e^j.,  etc. 
at  a  great  reduction. 

SIDEBOARDS,  Chiffoniers,  Bookcases,  Walnut  Extension  Tallies,  Mantel 
and  Pier  Glasses,  at  low  figures. 

FOLDING  BEDS,  Velvet,  Marble  and  Wood  Top  Tables,  Fancy  Chairs  and  J 
*  Rockers  in  great  variety  at  great  reduction. 

STOVES.-— I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  my  large  line  of  Par 
lor  Stoves  and  Ranges,  of  all  the  latest  improvements  and  designs 

-  CASH  OB  CREDIT. 

- 

Goods  Delivered,  Free  of  Charge  to  any  Part  of  the  State. 


Newark  ami  Slo-  mfi.  i 
TO  TOMB 

e  iilrori  iff  Ailfi,  7.17 
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ill.  V  *a,  II  iim  m 
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11.  If  a 
TMkLH. 

I**n>  N»*vk  f>>r  lll'-imfiPli  ... 

M  L  lU.Oci.  It.ua.  11  w,  a  in,  l  Id.  *i  . 

I  &.-J9,  9.08.  e  AS.  T  *0.  V.lKl.  1»  w  |>  m.  1  .»  ,  , 

*lQalurda)r»  only 

MpTS— Otortstopln>r  iim  t 
lauyr  Iban  urn-  *iv«*n  aN>v» 

Niw  York  &  Greenwood  Lake  Ri 


TO  Ml 


•  <HK 


'  |)l(vmllrl'1-  1  Si,  A  -  4**.  7  Ur-  ,  . 

t»,  a.  ui  .  I  .«7.  3  UV  3  SI.  .'  »1  . 
moil  jo  *  o.m, 
mv*  Otiaenbrrp  mrwt  uu  ,  n 
I  »  4»».  4  JO.  4  40,  Mm,  .'  i 
.  19  ukMiUtftit. 
iLmlay  Train*  fr.nu  N.w  v.-rk 
(  i*  m  Sunday  Train*  fn-ni  \.  «  ,  , 

Jhf«*  Branch,  i«ib,  UMi 
jjr  u. 

vjmlay  Train  to  Sow  Y"rk,  l«'nW  > 
kM  a.  in  and  at  7  17  l>  M 
^  New  York  via  Oran*:*’  SKm  i  - 
jrp  BIjMinifli-ld  Avauuc  at  .  .hi.  - 
t  10.  7  99  I*  M  . 

N  

Bloomfield  Savings  Institution. 

j  MONEY  TO  1.0 AN 

On  Bond  and  Mortgage. 

jJOHN  G.  KEYLER. 

Bloomfield  Avenue, 


FURNrmE 


Of  Everv  Description. 

Parlor  and  Chamber  Suits,  Bun  aiih, 
Bedsteads,  Sofas,  Lounges,  W  but 
Nutts,  Book-Shelves  and  Com  > 
Brackets,  Looking  GIorhoh,  Kl<- 

Mattresses  and  Spring  Beds 

AD  WAYS  ON  HAND. 

«rUpholaterlng  and  Repairing 
|  *  done  with  neatneas. 


AHOS  E  TAN  HORN, 

J 

73  Market  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  PLANE  STS. 


i 


OLD  STAND 

la  pie  place  lo  buy  all  klmla  nf 
HAND  MADE 

Light  and  Heavy  Harness, 

Horse  Equipments.  Trunks,  Whip* 
> Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Cham 
ois,  Neatsfoot  Oil  and 
Axle  Grease, 

'Hoof  Ointment,  Sea. 

Everything  that  is  tumaHy  kept  in  u  First 
[  class  Harness  Store  can  be  fount!  nt  ’ 

GEO.  W.  WAY’S, 

I  BLOOM  FIELD  AVE..  Bi/iomfikij^  N  J 


FRED’K  T.  CAMP, 

^f^CHITECT, 

I 


THIS  HOUSE  la  now  In  course  of  erection  at  Olenrldge.  for  Mr.  Joaeph  |D. 
Gallagher.  Eight  rooms  with  modern  Improvement*.  First  story  brick  sec¬ 
ond  stary  and  roof  Bhlngles.  Cost  moderate.  Plans  and  BDeclficatlons’  fur¬ 
nished  for  buildings  of  every  description.  !  would  be  pleased  to  call  the  alien, 
tlon  ofof  parties  who  contemplate  building  (or  making  repairs)  to  fourteen 
houses  that  1  have  under  way  In  the  Oranges.  Bloomfield  and  Montclair  prices 
ranging  from  93,000  to  926,000.  Designs  for  artistic  Interior  furniture  and  d«*T 


JOHN  E.  BAKER,  Architect. 

OFFICE,  748  Broad  Street,  Newark, 

Residence.  41  Norman  Street.  East  Orange. 


Office,  60  Liberty  St..  N.  Y 

j* “Residence.  Liberty  street.  Bloomfield 
I  Zifn8  for ftl1  classes  of  edl/lces  design-  1  *"! 
Acttiraey,  Economy  and  Promptne**  ha  - » 

ea«>nable. 


: 


\ 


-A..  T.  C.  C. 


PURE  JERSEY*  or  ALDERNEY  MILK, 

IN  ^ 

CLASS  BOTTLES! 

i  ,.pDEE  JEE8EY  or  ALDEBNEY  MILK  In  QUART  GLASS  RnT-rr  «  . 

“?  ,the  Patro“°ee  o'  the  |  ubllc  to  solicit^  BOTTLES  will  b. 

that  would  impair  the  healthfulniss  of  tho  Milk  being  allowad  them 

beverage  it  recommends  Itself  showing  a  ^laroor  V  a  tab,e  Article 

Milk  sold.  For  Invalids  and  children  It  * 


warm  weathtr  until 

Partlea  wishing  t.  b.  served  can  caH  at  lann  In  B.oomfleid,  nr  send  poaul  to 

JOHN  F.  MAXFIELD,  Bloomfield.  N,  J. 


J.  W.  Baldwin  A  Bros,, 

UPPER  BROAD  STREET, 

FIRST  QUALITY  LEHIGH  COAL, 

Sawed  and  Split  Wood, 

Dry  «Goods,  Groceries,  Feed. and  Grdin, 

Crockery,  Oilcloths,  E„„ber  Boot*  and  tones,  Etc. 


.  ,  LADIES! 

Do  Your  Own  Dyeing  at  home,  with 

PEERLESS  DYES. 

They  will  dye  everything.  They  are  sold  every¬ 
where,  Price  19c.  a  ps  kape — 40  color*.  They 
have  no  equal  for  Strength,  Brightness,  Amount 
m  Paotage*  or  for  Fastness  of  Color,  cxr  non-lading 
ilittes.  They  do  not  crock  or  *mui .  For  sale  by 

GEORGE  M.  WOOD,  Pharmscis', 

Broad  84.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Qualil 

g: 


jJOHN  E.  BOOTH, 

pEALEk  IN 

Bpre  Milk  and  Cream, 

IN  GLASS  JARS. 

6  Cents  per  Quart. 

ALSO 

Bixtter,  ICheese  and  Eggs 

Office, 

Depot,  Bloomfield  Avenue. 
MONTCLAIR. 

let  wishing  to  be  served  will  pleas-  call  r 
»  •  Post  Office  Box  414.  Montclair 

■  M,  Heckel  &  Sons 

butchers, 

ip  Market,  Bloomfield, 

HE  FRHKH,  CORNED  and  SMOKED 

meats* 


Prults  and  Vc.-etables  In  their  Sea**  ^ 
Also  a  gool  selection  of 


Fish  and  Oysters 

Good  Delivered.  Orders  solid wi 


Telephone  No.  20. 
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